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Philadelphia Highlights 


hy Dick Westwoop 


Getting into high gear with the opening session on 
Thursday, December 27, the joint and individual sessions of 
ANSS, NABT and NSTA continued at full speed through 
the three days of sessions and the Sunday field trip to the 
New Jersey pine barrens. One reason for the fast start was 
the joint session at which lovely Dr. Rose Lammel of New 
York University presented some provocative ideas on the 
manner in which the science curriculum is — and is not — 
meeting the needs of children. The audience then broke up 
into discussion groups, then coalesced again for an active period 
of questioning, terminated only by hunger for luncheon. 

The first afternoon session of the American Nature Study 
Society was under the direction of past-president Charles Mohr 
and featured E. Laurence Palmer and vice-president-elect Ruth 
Hopson. ‘Survival Training” was the title of Dr. Palmer's 
paper, putting a practical note into outdoor activities. It also 
made the listeners feel as though it might be fun to be aban- 
doned far from “‘civilization,’”’ particularly if one were equipped 
with the know-how of the sage of Ithaca. With a splendid 
motion picture of Oregon, and what to see and do there, Dr. 
Hopson indicated that the charms of that State are such that 
Dr. Palmer's advice might well be put into practice out there. 

Immediately following this session the annual meeting of 
ANSS was held, retiring president Ellsworth Jaeger presiding. 
Results of the balioting for officers was announced, showing 
Roger Tory Peterson as President; Ruth E. Hopson, Vice- 
president; Helen B. Ross, Secretary: Gilbert Mouser, Treasurer ; 
Directors elected for 1952 were: William G. Vinal, H. Ray- 
mond Gregg, Theodore Eckert, Seymour Fowler, and Dorothy 
Miller Matala. C. Kent Warren was named chairman of the 
membership committee, and Malvina Trussell, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, offered herself as a sacrifice as editor 
of the News LETTER. 


A new departure in the way of a social evening proved a 
huge success. A good and reasonably priced buffet supper was 
followed by a showing of slides by Jim Fowler, Thomas Knapp, 
Raymond Keinholz, Ellen Bonwill, Leo Blackman, Lloyd 
Heidgard, Leo Hadsall and Charles Mohr. Then all adjourned 
to the roof garden for an all-societies mixer, which featured 
strenuous square dancing, more sedate social dancing and a 
bubbling but quite innocuous punch bowl. 


Our society had charge of the joint session on Friday morn- 
ing, past-president Dick Westwood presiding. Speakers dealt 
with science instruction in meeting community needs. Theodore 
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Meet Your New Officers 


ROGER TORY PETERSON 


As must have been said from hundreds of platforms: 
“Roger Tory Peterson needs no introduction to this group.” 
In any household or schoolroom where birds are studied and 
enjoyed, his ‘Field Guide” is the primary source of infor- 
mation, and his name implies authority in that field. 

Just as some people have the misconception that the 
Audubon Society is interested solely in birds, many think of 
Roger Peterson principally as a bird artist and author. A short 
talk with him dispels this point of view. Roger Peterson is 
vitally interested in the out-of-doors as an ecological unit, his 
bird interests being one facet in the whole landscape. Most of 
all, he is interested in others broadening their horizons to take 
in the full picture. 

His broad interests fit him admirably for his work with the 
Audubon Society as administrator for educational activities, 
and as editor for Houghton, Mifflin Company's “Field Guide 
Series.”’ 

ANSS members can be assured that their new president is 
deeply interested in the welfare of the society and accepts, seri- 
ously, the honor, as well as the responsibility, you have con- 
ferred upon him. 


RUTH E. HOPSON 


We went to the “Great Northwest’ for our new v.p. Ruth 
is well known in the ANSS through her graphic portrayals of 
the state of Oregon. She set the spark which brought the 
Western Division of the ANSS into being. Through this branch 
many new members have been added to the society's 
membership. 

Being from the West, Ruth does things “in a big way.” 
The research for her doctoral thesis concerned the natural 
history of her state. Was she satisfied with making a survey 
of a special habitat covering an acre or so of land and con- 
cerned with a few species of plants or animals? By no means! 
The area she selected for study was measured in square miles 
rather than square feet, and she studied everything concerned 
with its natural history. As far as I know, the thesis bearing 
the name of Ruth Hopson still stands out, not only because 
of the fine work it represents, but for the number of volumes 
it fills. 

Ruth is now Associate Professor of General Science for the 
State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon. The mem- 
bership can bet that she will continue “beating the drums” 
for ANSS. 
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The Edior Of 


Your new editor accepts the position 
with a feeling of humility and a know!- 
edge of her lack of competence for the 
job. At the same time, I feel it offers an 
opportunity for individual growth and 
for service to the society. You have given 
evidence of your confidence by giving me 
this opportunity for growth through serv- 
ice to the organization. Many of you, 
especially our former editor, have been 
most helpful with suggestions and the 
assurance of your help at all times. I 
want the News Letrer to reflect the 
thinking of the total membership of 
ANSS. Each of you can help to make 
this a reality. 

I feet that I express the feelings of the 
officers of the ANSS when I ask your 
help in carrying out their duties. If each 
member could read a letter of informa- 
tion and instructions coming from our 
past treasurer, Ray Gregg, to our new 
treasurer, Gib Mouser, you would do 
something immediately to “come alive’ 
to the activities of the ANSS. Do you 
realize the amount of bookkeeping and 
correspondence involved in keeping your 
file —— including subscriptions to the 
various magazines —— up to date? Did 
you know that if you are delinquent about 
paying dues that your card is moved 
from the “right-hand drawer” of the file 
to the “left-hand drawer?’’ Do you re- 
alize that if you continue in your delin- 
quency you will probably end in “dead 
storage?” All this I gained from a carbon 
of the letter of instructions sent Gib 
by Ray. I am sure you will want to avoid 
the state Ray describes in his last para- 
graph: “As time goes on, you will no 
doubt find it necessary to remove the 
really old cards and put them in dead 
storage somewhere, working out of the 
right- into the left- hand drawer as they 
ripen in antiquity.” By the time I -read 
the six pages of the tribulations of a 
treasurer — with all the moving from 
right-hand to left-hand drawers and back 
from left-hand to right-hand drawers or 
into dead storage — I was in a state of 
combined frustration and hysteria and 


Vice-President 
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GILBERT MOUSER 
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most grateful that I had the job of editor 
rather than that of treasurer. Whether 
you move from the left-hand drawer to 
the right-hand drawer or into dead stor- 
age depends upon what you do about 
bringing your status up-to-date. Remem- 
ber, you will always be given a chance 
to make a new start. 


Conservation 
by Dick Westwoop 


One of the most important pieces of 
legislation, from the point of view of 
the conservationists, now pending in 
Congress, is H.R. 5023. Introduced by 
Congressman Leroy Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, this bill would prohibit by law 
the construction of dams and _ reservoirs 
in any national park or monument. Such 
structures are, to be sure, banned under 
the Antiquities Act, under which the 
national park system was established, but 
there are loopholes. Through these loop- 
holes the dam _ builders, public and 
private, are constantly trying to crawl. 
Congressman Johnson's bill would plug 
these holes, once and for all and in no 
uncertain terms. It would stop the cur- 
rent threat to Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, and thwart all future threats. This 
bill should be pushed by all interested in 
protecting our national park system, and 
the more Congressmen who are informed 
about this proposal the better chance there 
is of getting it out of committee and be- 
fore Congress. 

At this writing, specific proposals for 
the dams in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment have not appeared, but they may 
any moment. Secretary Chapman has in- 
dicated an open mind and the hope that 
alternative sites outside the monument 
could be found. He has before him a pro- 
posal for a construction pre- 
sented by Genera! U. S. Grant, III, presi- 
dent of the American Planni ing and Civic 
Association. The secretary has not yet 
made recommendations to the Congress 
on this issue, so the likelihood is that any 
early legislative proposals may appear 
through Utah members of Congress. 


Another dramatic problem is that of 
he tiny Key Deer of Florida. Some fifty 
of these little deer are believed to sur- 
vive on the Keys, but they are the vic- 
tims of poachers, fire, and hit-and-run 
motorists. A sanctuary and protection for 
them is being sought, but legislation to 
that end has been stymied by a local fight 
and inability to get the Bureau of the 
Budget to help. In the interim the 
Nat'onal Wildlife Federation has estab 
lished a Key Deer Fund to see the little 
animals through a crucial time. This ts 
admittedly only a stopgap. Permanent 
protection through sanctuary status is the 
logical goal. 

The Soil Conservation Service has 
issued a booklet, aimed primarily at 
farmers, that points up the possibilities 
of using certain farm areas as wildlife 
lands. It is a capsule course in wildlife 
management. Copies may be had from the 
offices of the soil conservation districts, 
or from the Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Meet Your New Officers 
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HELEN ROSS 


We return to the northeast for our 
secretary, Helen Ross. She is now pro- 
fessor of biology at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fitchburg, Mass. Helen's training 
and experiences indicate her qualifications 
for, and her iaterest in, the work of the 
ANSS. From the B.S. at Lebanon Valley 
College to the Ph.D. from Cornell, her 
training has been in the area of the 
natural sciences. She is at present State 
Conservation Chairman of NABT. She 
has been active in summer camp work, 
including work in the Nature Institute 
at Gay Valley in Brevard, N. C. 

Helen is endowed with more than her 
share of energy and enthusiasm, qualities 
needed for her new job as secretary of 
the ANSS. 


GILBERT MOUSER 

If I were asked to give the outstand- 
ing character trait of Gib Mouser, I 
would say he is honest in his associations 
with others to the point of being meticu- 
lous — a trait which qualifies him ad- 
mirably for his new job as treasurer for 
the society. 

Gib has had wide experiences geograph- 
ically and academically. While working 
for a doctorate at Cornell University he 
did extensive research in leadership train- 
ing for outdoor education. He worked at 
Iowa State Teachers College for four 
years. While there he aided in the or- 
ganization, and directed their first two 
conservation camps. He is now assistant 


professor of Land and Water Conserva- 
tion at Michigan State College. 
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N.S. S. NEWS 


Writing the Popular Nature Article 


by JOHN K. TERRES 
Managing Editor, Audubon Magazine 


I hope that the title of my part in this panel discussion won't give you the idea 
that I think I know all the answers about writing a popular nature article. When for 
a number of years, I was writing full time, no one experienced keener disappointment 
than I did when any of my manuscripts came back with the editor's cold reception 
slip. After my anger at the editor, for his obvious lack of wisdom in not accepting 
my article, had cooled, I would try to anaylze why I had missed the mark. 

Sometimes, if I tried hard to be objective about my work, I came up with the 
answer; more often I did not. Editors wouldn't tell me, not because they didn’t want 
to, but simply because they hadn't the time to write long letters telling me why my 
unsolicited manuscripts did not fit their magazines. My disappointments could have 
been avoided and my time saved had I thought to write the editor a brief note before 
writing the article, outlining for him my idea. This would have given the editor a 
chance to tell me whether to go ahead and risk writing the article for him, or to try 


and sell it to some other publication. 


My early experiences in writing those rejected, instead of accepted, articles was 
what we might very well call, “doing it the hard way.’ My purpose here, besides 


giving you one editor's point of view 
about writing popular articles, is to tell 
you some of the reasons why some 
articles are rejected. I am sure that many 
more popular nature articles would be 
bought, not only by the nature publica- 
tions, but by Coronet, Blue Book, 
Colliers, the Country Gentleman, the 
Saturday Evening Post and other general 
magazines, /f more attention were paid 
to craftsmanship. Craftsmanship in 
writing is simply the use of certain de- 
vices which professional writers know 
and use to their advantage every day. To 
Ed Teale, who is chairman of this panel, 
this will undoubtedly be an old story. 
Besides being a good writer, Ed pays a 
lot of attention to this matter of crafts- 
manship which makes him one of the best 
writer-naturalists in the business. I feel 
sure that he will agree with most of what 
I am about to say. 

First of all, let me tell you something 
about editors and their relationships with 
writers. Many beginning writers believe 
that editors are heartless and without 
sympathy for authors. I say “beginning” 
writers because one must correspond with 
editors for a while, as I have done, or 
meet them personally, to find that they 
aren't such bad fellows after all. Like 
baseball umpires, they must call decisions 
the way that they see them, and they sel- 
dom, if ever, make decisions based upon 
prejudice for, or against, a writer. Like 
baseball umpires, the editor is sometimes 
disliked for his decisions and he may be 
on the receiving end of a lot of brick- 
bats. Fortunately, these are verbal, and 
eventually, if the editor keeps on editing, 
he develops a hide tough enough to ward 
off ‘the slings and arrows of outraged 
writers.” 

Almost every editor is on the author's 
side because the editor is looking for 


good material and for promising writers 
upon whom he can depend to give him 
the kinds of articles he wants for his 
magazine. Most editors, or their assis- 
tants, read every submitted article, 
eagerly, in the hope that it is something 
that they can use. Usually the editor can 
tell whether an article is for his magazine 
after reading the first page. If he rejects 
it, he may have various reasons for doing 
so. Perhaps he already has an article on 
the subject, or he has published one like 
it, too recently, to buy another at the 
time. That is why an editor prefers that 
the writer query him about the article 
idea before the author writes it. But 
suppose you have already written your 
article and the editor has rejected it. 
This does not always mean that it is 
poorly written or is not acceptable else- 
where. Often, the article one editor re- 
jects may be just the one that the editor 
of another magazine, in the same field, 
is looking for. I think that we may have 
bought articles for Audubon Magazine 
that Wr. Westwood, Mr. Huston and 
Mr. Whittemore already had rejected for 
their publications. Probably they have 
accepted articles that we found unsuited 
to our. needs. 

There has been some bitter criticism 
of editors and their editing, not so much 
in my experience, by the veteran writers, 
as by beginners. I would like to dwell 
for a moment on the editor's relationship 
to the author’s manuscript. 

Most of you know that when you walk 
through a woodland, your ground view 
gives you little idea of the woodland’s 
extent or structure. “You can’t see the 
woods for the trees’’ may be a hackneyed 
phrase, but it truly fits our situation here. 
You may have wished at such times, as 
I often have, that you could soar over 
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the woodland as a bird does, and see the 
tract as a whole. This is somewhat the 
position of the editor when he reads a 
manuscript for the first time. He is above 
the forest or “out of the woods’’ so to 
speak, where he is able to see structure 
w thout being distracted by individual 
trees. When a writer sweats and labors 
in an agony of creation over an article, 
it becomes a part of him. He may have 
rewritten it as many as six times or more 
to gain greater perfection, but in doing 
so, the parts of it may no longer make 
the well-knit unit that he visualized in 
the beginning. He has become ‘too close” 
to his product, and, unless the author 
lays the article aside for a few days, he 
may be unable to appraise it dispassion- 
ately before he sends it to the editor. 

The editor, reading the article for the 
first time, can be objective, simply be- 
cause he has never seen the article be- 
fore. This is a great advantage in judging 
not only the suitability of the article for 
the magazine, but the effectiveness of its 
presentation. I think that I can safely 
speak for the editors gathered here and 
for many elsewhere when I say that no 
editor willingly changes a word, a sen- 
tence, or a paragraph unless he thinks 
his changes will make the article clearer 
to the reader. Neither do editors change 
the organization of an article, unless the 
shifting about of paragraphs or of whole 
blocks of material will make the article 
clearer, stronger, and more interesting. 
My practice is to make as few changes 
as possible, and never to make those that 
will sacrifice the author's personality or 
twist his facts about. Changes take an 
editor's time, and most of us are too 
busy to fuss with an accepted article un- 
less it is in real need of editing. 

I will talk now about those devices 
that professional writers use to make their 
articles more readable and more interest- 
ing. There is one particular fault in 
article organization that occurs time and 
again in the manuscripts that cross my 
desk. Often the author's “lead,”’ or what 
should be his opening paragraph, is 
buried deep within the article and needs 
bringing up front, where it will imme- 
diately get the reader’s attention. This 
is a tried and true device which experi- 
enced writers use to get the reader into 
the article quickly and easily. Yet, we 
repeatedly get manuscripts, some of them 
from writers who should know better, 
which start with the dry-as-dust, dull 
happening that is neither relevant to the 
story, nor of interest to the reader. The 
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author may be telling us in a long-winded 
way how he drove his car several hun- 
dred miles to some great national park. 
If the editor needs material badly, he may 
bear with the author through about six 
pages of heat, dust and occasional far- 
flung views of mountains and stops at 
gas stations along the way. Then, on 
about page seven, the story begins! The 
author is telling us of his struggle up a 
rough mountain trail to find a bird spe- 
cies that few men have seen before! 

The editor sits up in his chair, just as 
the magazine reader would do. Here is 
something at last! Did the writer find 
that rare bird? What does the bird look 
like, and what is the history of its first 
discovery? Slowly now, tantalizingly, the 
author builds his story until the sus- 
pense has the editor on the edge of his 
chair. Finally, just when it seems that 
the author will fail, he does find the 
bird, he describes it and tells about its 
habits and history. The editor concludes 
his reading with a sigh of satisfaction and 
writes the author a brief note of accept- 
ance. But when the editor gets around to 
preparing the article for publication, you 
can bet your bottom dollar that the ex- 
citing story of the discovery of that rare 
bird will appear right up in the front of 
the article, that the drab details of the 
trip to the park will be sunk deep within 
it, or omitted altogether. This is an ex- 
ample of the “buried lead.’” It seems in- 
credible that a writer should fail to recog- 
nize the dramatic value of his material 
and not use it to his best advantage, but 
many writers do not. 

Professional writers have many ways 
of opening a popular article to avoid the 
flat, uninteresting statement — they may 
tell a good story, ask a question, or 
startle the reader with some astonishing 
fact. The article lead, a part of article 
organization, is probably the most im- 
portant section of your manuscript. Many 
successful writers spend more time on 
leads than on any other part of their 
article, for an interesting, well-written 
opening may mean an acceptance instead 
of a rejection. Even if the editor accep‘s 
the article and it is published, the un- 
interesting lead may discourage the read- 
ership that your subject may well deserve. 

Popular article writing is a lot like 
fishing — you try to hook your reader 
right from the start. If you don’t offer 
him your most attractive bait, he may 
fail to bite, and if he does not get into 
your article, he may lay it aside and 
never read it. This may seem all right if 
you don’t care whether or not you are 


read, but if you have an important con- 
servation message for your reader, you 
will want the biggest readership that you 
can get. Not all articles need the dra- 
matic opening, or “narrative hook’’ as 
writers call it. Your subject matter may 
be so interesting, or so important, that 
people will want to read it regardless of 
how you tell your story, but it would be 
foolhardy to ignore a device so success- 
fully used by professional writers every- 
where, 

Next in importance to the article lead 
is its Organization — the structure, or 
frame on which it is draped. Smoothly 
organized articles do not jerk the reader 
back and forth between widely different 
subjects, but lead easily from paragraph 
to paragraph by a series of transitions 
that make the article progress swiftly, 
even though it goes step by step. One of 
the aids to good organization is to make 
a rough outline of the article before be- 
ginning it, and then saying all you have 
to say about each point at its appropriate 
place. 

I think article titles, next to leads and 
organization, rank high in importance 
because an eye-catching, descriptive title 
will favorably influence both the editor 
and reader. Last, and appropriately last, 
your article should have a satisfactory 
ending. This is never so difficult to write 
as the lead, or opening, but it should 
never leave the reader with the feeling 
that there is more to come and start him 
on a search to see if your article isn’t 
continued somewhere on the next page 
or two. 

There are many “don'ts” to article 
writing, but there is one which I think 
is particularly important for the writer 
of the popular nature article to observe. 
Most of us who are deeply interested in 
wildlife, and especially in its conserva- 
tion, have strong feelings about our sub- 
jects. When we ute about them, we are 
tempted to wither any possible opposi- 
tion to our views with strong language, 
but if you are writing for a general 
magazine, don’t do it. Leave that to the 
editorial writers. Don’t preach, or edi- 
torialize in your article, for it will show 
your reader that you are angry and that 
you have an axe to grind. If you have a 
strong conservation theme, it is better to 
make your points subtly, rather than to 
hit your reader over the head with them, 
again and again. To do so is to risk 
antagonizing him and thus of losing the 
very effect upon him that you had 
planned. I believe that it is far better to 
drive home your theme by that “‘interest- 
ing to the reader’ and inoffensive tech- 
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nique of using anecdotes about your sub- 
ject. —- stories about people, or other 
illustrations that will lead him inevitably 
to your own views. You want your reader 
to be angry at the examples you give, 
not to be angry with you. 

I have left the matter of what to write 
until last because it seems to me, this is 
a personal matter that each prospective 
writer must decide for himself. If you 
have something to say, something that 
you are eager to pass along to many 
othe:s, you will probably write it and try 
to get it published. There is just one 
word of caution about your subject mat- 
ter. If you want to write an article for a 
natural history magazine, be careful that 
your subject suits the specialized interests 
of its readers. Don’t send an article about 
hunting, fishing or trapping to anyone 
of the editors on this platform. Believe 
it or not, we do get such queries, or the 
written articles, showing that some 
writers are not familiar with the types of 
material we publish. 

If you have an idea for a nature article 
and want an even greater readership than 
you will get in the nature publications, 
you may want to try it on Coronet, 
Colliers, or some other of the large- 
circulation general magazines. For them 
you must have an article whose subject 
matter is of universal interest and a sub- 
ject that will have a powerful appeal. 

This leads us to markets, or sources 
of publication for wildlife articles. If 
you are satisfied to write nature copy for 
your local newspaper, and this is a very 
worthy task, you will not need to know 
so much about its reader interests because 
you will develop certain followers who 
will faithfully read everything that you 
write. But if you are planning to do 
articles for magazines, you should study 
these publications, read at least several 
issues of each and learn what kinds of 
nature material they use. It would be 
even more helpful to you to write a brief 
note to the editor, asking him what kinds 
of natural history articles he is interested 
in getting. Too many writers, even some 
of the professionals, fail to do this and 
get rejections instead of acceptances be- 
cause they do not learn about their 
markets before trying to write for them. 

There is a greater need, now, than 
ever before, for people who are interested 
in writing, to write popular articles about 
wildlife. Real estate projects, destructive 
insecticiding and stream pollution, is de- 
stroying wildlife and its environments in 
some areas faster than we can preserve 
them; large power dams, reservoirs, 
mining and lumbering threaten to mal- 
form or destroy our great national parks; 
and western “land grabs,” rodent poison- 
—————— continued on page 5 ————-— 
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Writing the Popular 
Nature Article 
~~--—- continued from page 4 
ing, and the warfare against eagles, coy- 
otes, hawks, owls and other predatory 
animals is kept alive through ignorance, 
prejudices, and the desire for selfish gain. 

Today, the political lobbies of the 
commercial exploiters of wildlife are 
more active than ever. Only people who 
are united in their concern for wildlife, 
and well informed about it, can effectively 
fight against threats of this kind. That 
is why we need the help of those who 
know their natural history, to supp'y 
newspapers, magazines, and all kinds of 
current publications with popularly writ- 
ten stories and interesting facts about 
every threatened species of wildlife in 
America. The editor of your local news- 
paper may be glad to get a regular con- 
tribution from you which may help to 
get your readers (and voters) concerned 
about our wildlife resources. 

I am sure that if you try your hand at 
popular writing and mix it with a lot of 
persistence and a regard for writing tech- 
niques, you'll have fun and undreamed 
of success. If you do try it, I hope that 
your imagination will so improve that 
you shall always hear those misunder- 
stood editors and persecuted wild 
creatures cheering for you. 


Philadelphia Highlights 
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Eckert presented the teaching picture and 
a condensation of his discussion will, 
in due course, appear in NATURE 
MaGaZINE . Florence Weaver presented 
an inspiring paper on democratic use of 
the group-unit method of teaching, a 
paper that merited more time for dis- 
cussion than was available. Raymond 
Keinholz described, pictorially and verb- 
ally, the accomplishments of the conser- 
vation caravan of the University of Con- 
necticut and its cross-country trek. Ells- 
worth Jaeger showed a splendid motion 
picture of the work of the ‘Tepee 
Camporee,” an effective summer activity 
of the Buffalo Museum of Science. The 
session concluded with a fine motion 
picture with sound, “Tar Heel Family,” 
emphasizing the resource-use program of 
North Carolina, with Dick Weaver pro- 
viding background information. 

With Edwin Way Teale his usual ur- 
bane self as presiding officer, an evening 
session on Friday took those in attendance 
behind the scenes to reveal secrets of 
writing for, editing and _ publishing 


nature magazines. John K. Terres, man- 
aging editor of AUDUBON MAGAZINE; 
Westwood, 


Richard W. editor of 


&.°S. 


NEWS LETTER 


-NATURE MAGAZINE, and Edward M. 


Weyer, Jr., editor of NarurAL History, 
set the stage for a lively period of ques- 


tioning with informal discussion of the _ 


problems involved. The three editors 


_ later agreed that they got fully as much 


out of the session as did the audience. 
At the Saturday session the . presiding 


ofhcer of a panel on the use of audio- 


visual aids was W. Hughes Barnes. Con- 
tributing to the information derived from 
this discussion were Warren P. Everote, 
specialist in nature and science teaching 
films for Encyclopedia Britannica Films; 
Ida K. Langman of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Nature Sciences, and Booker 
T. Washington, principal of the Willi- 
ston Industrial School, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

ANSS field-trippers, being a hardy lot, 
they were undaunted by a drizzling rain 
and set out with their box lunches for 
an exploration of the New Jersey pine 
barrens and a peek at the Atlantic Coast. 
Leaders were Joseph M. Cadbury, James 
A. Fowler, Louis E. Hand, E. Laurence 
Palmer, Roger Troy Peterson and Edgar 
T. Wherry. Thus a wide range of sub- 
jects was thoroughly covered and the 
trippers found the day well spent. 

Before the 1951 session broke up, the 
planning committee met to provide a pre- 
liminary outline for the meetings of 1952, 
which will be held in St. Louis. 


The Western Division 
Comes of Age 


From a report by Roland Case Ross, 
the Western Division of ANSS shows 
all signs of an enthusiastic, thriving or- 
ganization. At their June 1951 meeting 
the following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, Stanley B. Mulaik, biology depart- 
ment, University of Utah; vice-president, 
Ruth E. Hopson, State System of Higher 
Education, Eugene, Oregon;  secretary- 
treasurer, Roland Case Ross, Natural His- 
tory Lecturer, Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; AAAS Representative 
Eugene P. Shelar, associate professor of 
biology, San Diego State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Diego, Calif; western represen- 
tative, Leo Hadsall, professor of biology, 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno, 
Calif.; membership, Richard Miller. 

The program, generally, was con- 
cerned with the needs of youth and young 
adults and the part ANSS might play in 
giving these groups a greater under- 
standing of the world around. The possi- 
bility of introducing more natural his- 
tory work into the present youth organi- 
zations was explored. Outstanding ex- 
hibits, including the mobile unit of the 
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Sears Roebuck Foundation, were on hand 
for all to see and evaluate. 
Being from the west, we would not 


expect them to be satisfied with a single 


fieldtrip, they had two. One with coast 
guard escort to watch spawning of 
grunion. Yes, you are right, they had to 
wait until 2:00 A.M. to witness the 
“blessed event.” The other field trip led 
over interesting territory as they aimed 
for Montane forest and up Mt. Watter- 
man by ski lift. 

Interest in the meetings was reflected 
by the excellent attendance, particularly 
from teaching and youth leadership 


groups. 


The Book Shelf 


There are books we read and never feel 
the urge to open again, there are others we 
return to for information. Fortunately, there 
are some books we open again and again 
because of the inspiration they offer, and 
for the hope they give us that one day we 
will “catch up” with their way of thinking. 

On a turn-table bookcase in reach of my 
desk are three books, by the same author, 
worn from constant use. Sentences, para- 
graphs, and whole pages have been under- 
lined. Pages have been mended, scotch tape 
holds the pages and binding together. Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society members are well 
acquainted with the author, our pioneer 
president, Liberty Hyde Bailey. I hope you 
are familiar with the books, three from 
among the manv fine volumes he has given 
the world —- “The Nature Study Idea,” 
“Universal Service,” and “The Outlook to 
Nature.” It is from the last, published in 
1905, I wish to give some quotations. The 
exerpts are from the chapter titled: 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 

I have always liked the story of the 
Adirondack guide, who thought Agassiz an 
educated man and Lowell an ignorant man, 
for it is a forcible expression of the fact 
that there is more than one kind of educa- 
tion Agassiz knew the things that ap- 
pealed to the guide. 


EDUCATION FOR ‘CULTURE’ 


It is still asserted that some education 
leads to “culture.” This I have no desire to 
dispute, but I do not like the inference that 
other education does not lead to culture. 
This question cannot be closely discussed 
unless one defines what he means by ‘cul- 
ture.” Much of what passes as culture is very 
superficial attainment and may be little more 
than good manners. But breadth of view, 
clear reasoning power, good judgment, toler- 
ance, high ideals, sensitiveness to art and 
nature, devotion to service these are the 
greatest value, and they may be the result 
of more than one line of educational effort. 
The old-time formal and literary att tude. 
with facility in a particular group of aca- 
demic subjects, is much to be prized: but 
sensitiveness to life is the highest product 
of education. 


THE HUMANITIES 


It is most curious that we should ever 
have considered the concerns of men to be 
unworthy of study until they had become 
centuries old and had been more or less 
tradition and 


imperfectly embalmed in 


literature. 
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HOW TO HELP THE EDITOR 


Too often we feel that something could be improved by 
one means or another, but fail to express our thoughts at the 
proper time or to the right people. Knowing the hesitancy of 
many toward offering unsolicited criticism, we are making a 
double-barreled request for help. 

Someone made the suggestion during the Philadelphia meet- 
ing that we might ask, through the News Letter, for re- 
actions to the program — things you liked, spots where the 
program might be improved including suggestions for 
another year. 

Request number two is for news of you personally. No 
one wants to see a constant parade of news notes concerning 
one’s self or his friends, but everyone is pleased to find an 
occasional news article concerning his activities or the doings 
of his friends. If you agree with this point of view, how about 
sending some news about yourself to your new, inexperienced 
editor, who wants and needs interesting, space filling copy ? 
It has been suggested that a double postal card be sent out 
with the request for information. I am betting on my faith in 


Name 


Address 


Recent Activities 


Evaluation of Philadelphia Meeting 


Suggestions for 1952 Meeting........ 


the ANSS membership to get the desired information through 
a News LETTER request. This will also serve as a check on 
changes in address as well as change in name — after all, some 
ANSS members do get married — for a proposed membership 
list to be published during the year. 


Notice the publication dates found on the masthead. Any 
material for publication mast be in the hands of the editor one 
month prior to the month of publication. 


Fill in the blank immediately — before you lay your copy 
aside — and mail it to the editor. We will not be averse to 
receiving additional information by letter. Letters with sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the News Letter will be 
deeply appreciated. 

Here is an opportunity to express your feelings. The pro- 
gram committee and your new editor recognize the ANSS as 
your society. It will be as strong as the combined interests and 
energies of its membership. Take advantage of this opportunity 
or participation in its improvement. 


AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


A. 6. February, 1952 
Things you would like to sve included im the 
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